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A  Road  Map  for 

Beating  Latin  America's 
Transnational  Criminal  Organizations 


By  MARTIN  EDWIN  ANDERSEN 


The  brotherhood  of  the  well- 
intentioned  exists  even  though  it  is 
impossible  to  organize  it  anywhere. 

-ALBERT  EINSTEIN,  1934 


he  challenges  posed  by  transna¬ 
tional  criminal  organizations 
(TCOs) — networks  that  meld 
international  syndicates  with 
domestic  gangs  for  greater  and  deeper  illegal 
reach — today  cut  a  searing  path  through  Latin 
America’s  political,  social,  and  economic  land¬ 
scape,  morphing  what  once  seemed  strictly 
law  enforcement  problems  into  national 
security  threats.  At  the  same  time,  throughout 
the  region,  a  fierce  debate  has  arisen  about  the 
efficacy  and  appropriateness  of  military  versus 
law  enforcement  responses,  and  combinations 
of  the  two,  thrust  into  this  violent  chasm.  In 


an  extensive  survey  of  people’s  sense  of  trust 
in  national  police  forces  around  the  Americas, 
the  respected  Americas  Barometer  found — 
not  surprisingly  given  the  region’s  racial  and 
ethnic  stratification — a  “positive  correlation 
between  self-identifying  as  white  (compared 
to  all  other  groups)  and  trust  in  the  police.” 
Other  factors,  it  reported,  “such  as  a  history 
of  crime  victimization,  fear  of  crime,  and  vic¬ 
timization  by  corruption  contribute  negatively 
to  people’s  perceptions.”1  Add  the  fact  that  in 
most  countries  of  the  region  police  forces  are 
dramatically  underpaid  and  underresourced, 
while  facing  criminal  groups  of  sophisticated 
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organization  and  high-octane  lethality,  and  it 
is  clear  that  much  has  to  be  done. 

To  combat  TCOs,  criminals,  terrorists, 
and  their  quasi-legal  facilitators  need  to  be 
confronted  by  an  integrated  law  enforcement, 
intelligence,  and  military  effort  as  part  of  a 
“whole-of-government”  approach.  As  such, 
desired  state  objectives  are  pursued  through 
the  government’s  use  of  formal  and/or  infor¬ 
mal  networks  across  the  different  agencies 
under  its  control  to  coordinate  the  design 
and  implementation  of  the  range  of  interven¬ 
tions  that  those  agencies  can  and  will  make 
to  increase  effectiveness.  This  new  emphasis, 
in  which  the  police  and  military  are  integral 
parts  of  a  larger  effort,  would  foster  collabora¬ 
tion  and  reinforce  (and — where  needed — 
create)  communities  of  interest  at  national, 
regional,  and  international  levels.  The 
whole-of-government  approach  needs  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  whole-of-/ear«»2g  model  in 
which  U.S.  strengths  and  weaknesses  can  be 
shared  and  frankly  discussed  for  the  benefit 
of  tomorrow’s  security  and  defense  policies 
within  a  democratic  framework. 

For  many  in  Latin  America,  state  power 
has  historically  cast  a  shadow  on  both  per¬ 
sonal  security  and  human  rights.  The  debate 
about  its  ultimate  ownership,  purposes,  and 
outcomes  continues.  The  legacy  of  state  secu¬ 
rity  forces  in  most  countries  is  one  in  which 
political  rights  and  civil  liberties  were  severely 
conditioned  or  were  perhaps  the  object  of 
full-scale  assault  for  some  of  the  population — a 
painful  inheritance  that  mobilizes  citizens  to 
demand  greater  respect  for  democratic  prac¬ 
tices.  At  the  same  time,  the  globalization  of 
crime  brings  with  it  an  enhanced  potential  for 
lethality  and  reach  that  demands  increases  in 
the  capabilities  of  state  institutions.  In  Mexico, 
where  some  150,000  people  are  involved  in  a 
narcotics  business  that  has  spilled  over  into 
about  230  U.S.  cities,  the  challenge  has  become 
so  acute  that  the  government  has  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  call  in  the  military,  particularly 
given  a  level  of  police  corruption  and  institu¬ 
tional  deficiencies  that  may  take  a  decade  or 
more  to  overcome,  if  it  ever  is.2 

From  the  Rio  Grande  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  the  wide  range  of  irregular  and 
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asymmetric  challenges  includes  nonstate 
actors  competing  for  territorial  control  or 
advancing  their  illicit  agendas  by  providing 
public  goods  in  the  absence  of  weak  or  ineffec¬ 
tive  national  and  local  governments.  The  mul¬ 
tidimensional  TCOs’  threats  include  narcotics 
trafficking,  financial  crimes,  cybercrimes, 
corruption  and  extortion,  counterfeiting,  and 
trafficking  in  humans  and  arms.  Equipped 
with  sophisticated  weapons  and  other  tech¬ 
nologies  that  enable  them  to  train  a  path  of 
destruction  on  all  that  is  in  their  way,  these 
transnational  actors  are  multibillion-dollar 
businesses  whose  resources  often  dwarf  those 
of  national  governments.  Their  dirty  money 
can  buy  elections,  politicians,  and  power  itself. 

This  organized  savagery  has  a  global 
reach  that  outstrips  the  power,  resources, 
and  imagination  of  many  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Illicit  traffic  from  one  continent  can 
traverse  a  second  on  its  way  to  being  sold  in  a 
third — unchallenged  when  it  is  not  detected. 
The  innovation  of  transnational  communica¬ 
tions  has  helped  international  organizations 
and  multinational  corporations  to  act  with 
greater  independence  of  national  borders 
and  international  regulations.  TCOs  have 
also  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  new 
opportunities  to  lay  waste  to  the  common 
good.  These  heterodox  threats — such  as 
the  narcotics  trade,  smuggling,  piracy,  and 
human  trafficking — are  felt  across  the  public 
spectrum,  by  individuals,  communities,  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  nations  themselves. 

The  powerful  criminal  networks  in 
Mexico,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and 
Central  America — and  growing  threats  else¬ 
where — have  come  to  resemble  multinational 
felonious  insurgencies,  with  their  size  and  the 
violence  they  can  bring  to  bear  challenging 
not  only  a  growing  number  of  civilian  gov¬ 
ernments  and  civil  societies  throughout  the 
hemisphere,  but  also  the  concept  of  national 
sovereignty  itself.  As  Brookings  Institution 
expert  Vanda  Felbab-Brown  recently  noted  in 
testimony  before  the  U.S.  Congress,  Mexico’s 
paramilitary  narco-cartel,  the  Zetas,  and  Bra¬ 
zil’s  Comando  Vermelho: 

seek  to  dominate  the  political  life  of  a  commu¬ 
nity,  controlling  the  community’s  ability  to  orga¬ 
nize  and  interact  with  the  state,  determining  the 
extent  and  functions  of  local  government,  and 
sometimes  even  exercising  quasi-control  over 
the  local  territory.  Thus  they  too  can  represent 
an  intense  and  acute  threat  to  governments, 
at  least  in  particular  locales. ...  A  newer,  and 


transnational  actors  are 
m  u  Iti  bi 1 1 io  n-dollar  b  usin  esses 
whose  resources  often  dwarf 
those  of  national  governments 


particularly  dangerous,  development  is  the 
effort  by  Mexican  [drug-trafficking  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  DTOs],  such  as  the  Zetas  and  the 
Sinaloa  DTO,  to  themselves  control  territory  in 
transshipment  countries  of  Central  America.3 

In  Mexico,  in  particular,  narcotics 
organizations  field  paramilitary  units  with 
weapons  of  war  that — in  a  perverse  replica  of 
the  role  of  the  Colt  revolver  of  the  American 
Wild  West — equalize  and  sometimes  trump 
the  firepower  of  the  legal  forces.4  This  assault 
on  the  legitimate  monopoly  on  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  violence  can  lead  to  weak  or  failed 
states.  And  as  each  nation  feels  the  brunt  of 
these  growing  threats,  new  “security  dilem¬ 
mas”  emerge  in  which  one  state’s  efforts  to 
maximize  its  own  security  create  inexorable 
perceptions  in  its  neighbors  of  greater  insecu¬ 
rity,  resulting  in  increased  tensions  (witness 
recent  and  ongoing  border  friction  between 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  for  example,  or 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua). 

The  endemic  problems  associated  with 
the  region’s  law  enforcement  institutions,  long 
a  Gordian  knot  affecting  social  development 
and  stability,  mean  that  neither  local  police 
nor  border  patrols — even  when  buttressed  by 
class-circumscribed  private  security  institu¬ 
tions — are  empowered  and  equipped  to 
match  the  threat.  Into  the  vacuum,  in  several 
countries  of  the  region — Colombia,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico,  among  others — vicious  militia 
groups  “pose  significant  threats  to  both  com¬ 
munities  and  the  state,  even  while  presenting 
themselves  as  protectors  of  the  citizenry 
against  crime.”5 

During  a  time  of  rapidly  expanding 
transnational  criminal  networks,  security 
solutions  being  pursued  in  a  number  of 
Latin  American  countries — most  notably 
in  Argentina — offer  community-based, 
decentralized  remedies.  Inhibiting  clear¬ 
eyed  responses  to  these  real  and  present 
dangers  in  many  countries  is  a  bipolar 
reaction  by  both  the  public  and  by  special 
interest  groups  that  pits  memories  of  recent 
military-led  dictatorships  and  the  fear  that 
such  regimes  could  reemerge  in  the  current 
context  against  public  outrage  and  feelings 
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of  impotence  in  the  face  of  corrupt  and  inef¬ 
fective  civilian  institutions. 

Some  human  rights  groups,  rooting 
their  critique  in  the  manner  in  which  U.S. 
security  assistance  was  given  during  the  Cold 
War,  put  priority  on  the  first  focus — warning 
that  Washington  should  do  no  harm  by  only 
offering  assistance  with  no  potential  for 
dual-use  by  would-be  military  dictators.  They 
demand  that  aid  from  Washington  strictly 
reflect  what  they  insist  is  how  North  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  operate. 

“Preach  what  you  practice,”  the  influ¬ 
ential  Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
(WOLA)  recently  demanded,  charging  that 
even  today  U.S.  foreign  assistance  practices 
often  “encourage  Latin  America’s  armed 
forces  to  take  on  internal  security  roles  that 
the  U.S.  military  cannot  legally  play  at  home.” 
Not  all  those  worried  about  today’s  risks  to 
democratic  civilian  institutions  share  the 
thrust  of  the  v  critique,  however.  For  instance, 
a  civil  libertarian  supreme  court  justice  in 
Argentina,  noting  the  marked  trend  toward 
keeping  armed  forces  at  the  margin  of  security 
roles,  finds  the  police  a  greater  threat  to  dem¬ 
ocratic  rule.  He  counters,  “Today  coups  are 
done  by  the  security  forces,  not  by  armies.”6 

Once  backburner  questions  associated 
with  a  handful  of  countries  undergoing  demo¬ 
cratic  transitions  in  the  1980s  and  1990s,  such 
as  Argentina,  El  Salvador,  Panama,  and  Gua¬ 
temala,  the  issues  of  crime  and  civil-military 
and  police-community  relations  have  become 
searing  priorities.  Consider: 

In  Mexico ,  a  “narcoligopoly”  where  in  2010 
drug  trafficking-related  deaths  numbered 
more  than  11,000  people,  municipal  police 
around  the  country  are  paid  off  by  narcotics 
traffickers  with  an  estimated  $100  million  a 
month.  The  cartel  money,  noted  Minister  of 
Public  Security  Genaro  Garcia  Luna,  “is  the 
part  of  a  salary  that  the  State  doesn’t  pay  the 
uniformed  officers  so  that  they  can  live  in 
dignity.” Meanwhile,  the  Mexican  cartel,  Los 
Zetas,  themselves  former  soldiers  trained  in 
counterinsurgency,  are  recruiting  Guatemalan 
exmilitary  elite — los  kaibiles — and  training 
with  them  on  Guatemalan  territory.7 

Along  the  Central  American  isthmus, 
where  the  narcotics  trade  and  gang  violence 
rival  Mexico’s  bleak  insecurity  panorama, 

Costa  Rica’s  long- simmering  border  dispute 
with  Nicaragua  almost  broke  into  full-scale 
fighting  in  2010.  Having  abolished  their 


military  and  entrusting  their  national  sover¬ 
eignty  to  volunteer  militias  and  international 
law  since  1948,  the  dispute  caused  Costa  Ricans 
to  rethink  the  wisdom  of  not  having  an  army, 
particularly  after  its  heavily  armed  police  sent 
to  the  border  reportedly  suffered  a  “profound 
fear  of  fighting  against  Nicaraguan  soldiers.” 8 

Along  Nicaragua’s  poor  and  isolated 
Mosquito  Coast,  indigenous  peoples  who 
formed  a  pillar  of  anti-Sandinista  resistence 
in  the  1980s,  only  to  be  largely  abandoned 
to  their  own  poverty  later,  find  their  lands 
and  waters  a  hub  of  transnational  narcotics 
shipments.  The  burgeoning  local  narco¬ 
economy  has  led  separatist  Miskito  Indians 
to  formally  consider  using  the  drug  money 
for  local  needs.  “We  also  have  the  right  to 
use  these  resources,”  states  one  indigenous 
leader,  ignoring  both  traditional  values  and 
the  public  health  risks  that  such  trafficking 
entail.  “The  laws  that  prohibit  it  are  the  laws  of 
Nicaragua  and  not  the  laws  of  the  indigenous 
people.”  Meanwhile,  long-time  Miskito  foe 
and  strongman  President  Daniel  Ortega 
claims  the  high  road  for  leading  the  subregion 
in  drug  arrests  and  seizures.9 

In  Ecuador — between  neighbors  to  the 
north  and  south  that  are  major  contributors 
to  world  narcotics  trafficking — a  climate  of 
insecurity  resulted  in  the  president  calling 
in  the  military  to  participate  with  the  police 
in  efforts  to  quell  land  invasions  and  the 


proliferation  of  weapons.  The  “complemen¬ 
tary”  role  of  the  military,  noted  General 
Ernesto  Gonzalez,  chief  of  the  armed  forces 
joint  command,  will  last  until  “the  police 
reorganize  and  have  the  operational  capacity 
that  we  want.”  The  drug  lords,  he  added,  have 
enormous  power  that  can  put  the  security  of 
the  state  at  risk.10 

In  Argentina,  a  country  plunging  into 
the  front  ranks  of  regional  narcotics  transit  as 
well  as  personal  consumption,  a  government 
palpably  distant  from  its  own  police  forces 
insists  on  a  program  of  demilitarization, 
decentralization,  and  “democratization”  of  law 
enforcement.  Claiming  their  efforts  are  reflec¬ 
tive  of  the  U.S.  model  of  posse  comitatus,  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  their  citizen  allies  state 
their  opposition  is  strongly  rooted  in  fears  of 
returning  to  a  situation  where  the  military  not 
only  eventually  subordinates  the  police  under 
its  command,  but  could  use  them  once  again 
in  extraconstitutional  efforts  to  take  power. 


once  backburner  questions 
associated  with  a  handful  of 
countries,  the  issues  of  crime 
and  civil-military  and  police- 
community  relations  have 
become  searing  priorities 
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Faced  with  evolving  security  challenges 
that  range  from  common  crime  to  guerrilla 
insurgents,  Latin  American  policymakers  are 
finding  that  traditional  police  and  military 
institutions  are  particularly  ill-equipped  to 
beat  back  intermediate  threats,  such  as  narco¬ 
cartels,  other  TCOs  (including  organized 
criminal  gangs  and  arms-traffickers),  and 
terrorists.  Despite  the  occasional  flaring  of 
border  tensions,  the  region  remains  essentially 
a  “zone  of  peace”  when  it  comes  to  interstate 
conflict,  calling  into  question  in  cash- 
strapped  countries  conventional  missions 
for  large  standing  armies.  At  the  same  time, 
midlevel  threats  characterized  by  extreme 
violence,  with  easy  access  to  manpower,  large 
sums  of  money,  and  sophisticated  weapons, 
overwhelm  regular  law  enforcement  capabili¬ 
ties.  This  includes  Central  American  criminal 
gangs,  narco-syndicates  such  as  the  Mexican 
cartels,  narco-terrorists  ( Sendero  Luminoso 
in  Peru,  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of 
Colombia  [FARC]),  and  others. 

Midlevel  threats  are  not  only  those 
posed  by  organized  criminal  groups.  In  what 


might  be  called  the  low-intensity  democracies 
of  the  region — characterized  by  weak  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions,  rampant  corruption,  and 
social  institutions  monopolized  by  economic 
elites  unreflective  of  their  countries’  racial  and 
ethnic  makeup — civilian  insurrections  and 
land  occupations  (a  primary  source  of  con¬ 
flict)  are  also  a  problem.  When  uncontrolled, 
these  uprisings — often  based  on  legitimate 
demands  not  fairly  channeled  through  the 
political  system — can  significantly  add  to 
regional  instability.  In  a  democracy,  these 
challenges  in  particular  require  deft  manage¬ 
ment  by  the  forces  of  order,  even  when  those 
protesting  operate  outside  the  law.  When  the 
state  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  exercise  control 
over  territory,  the  risk  grows  of  communities 
coming  to  depend  on — or,  like  in  the  case 
of  the  infamous  Colombian  drug  czar  Pablo 
Escobar,  becoming  supporters  of — criminal 
enterprises  and  illegal  economies. 

The  term  ungoverned  spaces  favored 
by  geostrategists  makes  more  sense  when 
understood  in  terms  of  state  failure  to  respond 
to  street  crime,  consistent  lack  of  access  to 


judicial  recourse  and  informal  dispute  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  absence  of  education  and  health 
care  facilities.  Within  this  context,  law  enforce¬ 
ment  remains  the  key  to  a  state’s  assertion  over 
national  territory.  However,  since  “trust  in  the 
police  force  is  important  because  security  is 
one  of  the  principal  directives  of  a  sovereign 
state,”  pollster  Mitchell  Seligson  notes  that 
there  is  “a  general  sense  of  distrust  in  the  police 
within  the  Americas”  that  is  all  the  more 
worrisome.11  Meanwhile,  citizen-reformers’ 
emphasis  on  democratizing  and  decentralizing 
the  police  while  leaving  only  external  defense 
missions  to  the  military  creates  growing  secu¬ 
rity  deficits  that  tend  to  increase  the  insecurity 
of  frightened  and  largely,  although  not  entirely, 
defenseless  publics. 

Mirandize  vs.  Vaporize 

Today,  police  reform  advocates  through¬ 
out  Latin  America  seek  to  respond  to  demands 
for  public  safety  by  promoting  community 
policing  models.  Although  it  is  ill  suited  to 
carry  out  the  organizational  heavy  lifting  that 
fighting  transnational  criminal  organiza¬ 
tions  requires,  such  advocates  argue  that 
community  policing  helps  to  demilitarize, 
democratize,  and  decentralize  law  enforce¬ 
ment  institutions,  putting  an  operational 
emphasis  on  agents’  in-the-field  judgment 
and  greater  control  over  the  use  of  force.  Calls 
for  demilitarization  are  based  in  large  part  on 
bitter  memories  of  military  institutions  not 
only  engaging  in  human  rights  violations,  but 
also  exercising  their  tutelage  over  the  security 
forces,  both  in  the  region’s  troubled  democ¬ 
racies  and  in  the  armed  forces’  politicized 
ascent  to  power  through  the  front  door  of  the 
presidential  palace.  In  this  context,  police  work 
has  been  seen  as  inferior  to  that  of  military 
missions,  and  the  police  are  treated  as  herma- 
nos  menores  (“little  brothers”)  by  their  armed 
forces  colleagues.  The  functional  superiority  of 
the  military,  where  its  members  often  held  the 
most  senior  posts  in  law  enforcement  agencies, 
historically  has  exacerbated  frictions  between 
the  armed  forces  and  police.  This  has  usually 
resulted  in  the  latter  feeling  relegated  to  a  lesser 
status  in  their  own  institutions. 

The  military  emphasis  was  also  of  ques¬ 
tionable  value  in  winning  necessary  support 
in  the  populace.  People  understood  that  in 
developed  democracies,  the  police  were  to  use 
the  minimum  force  needed  to  apprehend  (or 
“mirandize”)  suspects,  while  armies  around 
the  world  used  maximum  force  to  (“vapor¬ 
ize”)  enemies.  Regional  police  forces  were  also 


the  term  ungoverned  spaces  makes  more  sense  when 
understood  in  terms  of  state  failure  to  respond  to  street  crime, 
consistent  lack  of  access  to  dispute  resolution,  and  the  absence 
of  education  and  health  care 
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in  the  front  lines  of  U.S.-supported  counter¬ 
insurgency  campaigns  in  the  1960s  and  1970s 
against  leftist  guerrillas  and  other  dissidents, 
using  tactics  ranging  from  illegal  surveillance 
to  unlawful  detention  and  torture.  Police  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  military  resulted  in  the 
detention  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  politi¬ 
cal  foes,  some  armed,  others  not.  As  former 
Colombian  President  Alvaro  Uribe  recently 
noted,  military-oriented  national  security 
doctrines  from  that  time,  and  the  institutions 
and  practices  that  were  the  result,  drove  a 
wedge  between  the  armies  and  security  forces 
and  the  populations  they  were  supposed  to 
serve  and  protect.12 

With  the  swing  back  to  democratic  rule 
in  the  1980s  and  1990s,  regional  police  forces 
were  largely  separated  from  the  military  and 
were  placed  institutionally  under  the  control 
of  ministries  of  interior  and  public  security, 
rather  than  defense.  Argentina  established  a 
strict  legal  firewall  between  national  defense 
and  internal  security  and  assigned  only  police 
and  security  forces  to  the  latter.  Panama, 
and  later  Haiti,  followed  Costa  Rica  and 
eliminated  its  military  entirely.  At  the  close 
of  a  particularly  vicious  civil  war,  El  Salvador 
created  a  new  National  Civilian  Police  force 
that,  in  the  beginning,  was  the  sole  guardian 
of  internal  security. 

In  these  and  other  countries,  significant 
efforts  were  made  to  move  away  from  the 
military  inheritance  of  centralized  command 
and  control,  as  well  as  the  structures,  sub¬ 
cultures,  and  institutional  loyalties  innate  to 
armed  forces  organization.  Nonetheless,  these 
efforts  have  not  in  and  of  themselves  assured 
police  professionalization  and  an  end  to  either 
rampant  corruption  or  extra-legal  violence, 
as  the  failure  in  Central  America  of  various 
mano  dura — heavy  handed — law  enforcement 
approaches  to  criminal  gangs  has  shown.  In 
too  many  countries,  police  forces  still  have 
military-like  organization  but  without  the  tra¬ 
ditional  capacity  of  armed  forces,  a  recipe  for 
failure  in  today’s  challenging  environment. 

In  recent  years,  the  civilian  leadership 
of  a  number  of  countries  has  found  they  have 
been  forced,  by  necessity  or  convenience,  to 
involve  or  reintroduce  the  military  more  in 
internal  security.  In  March  2008,  the  Boliv¬ 
ian  government  enacted  a  decree  giving  the 
military  a  key  role,  including  arrest  powers, 
in  customs  enforcement  and  confiscating 
contraband  at  the  borders,  despite  growing 
friction  with  the  police.13  And  in  Brazil,  “the 
growing  militarization  of  those  operations 


meant  to  guarantee  public  safety,”  where  “the 
functions  of  national  defense  have  merged 
dangerously  with  the  maintenance  of  internal 
order,”  has  led  to  a  series  of  public  safety 
scandals  embarrassing  to  the  Brazilian  army.14 
El  Salvador’s  separation  of  police  and  military 
roles,  with  the  former  charged  with  internal 
security,  withered  under  the  threat  of  well- 
armed  transnational  criminal  gangs. 

The  emphasis  on  “civilianizing”  the 
police  draws  much  inspiration  from  the  police 
reform  efforts  undertaken  in  the  global  north 
during  the  1980s  and  1990s,  in  which  forces 
were  taken  out  of  heavily  armed  patrol  cars  in 
favor  of  “community- based”  initiatives.  At  the 
most  functional  level,  strong  arguments  can 
be  made  that,  by  bringing  law  enforcement 
closer  to  the  community,  the  police — par¬ 
ticularly  in  intelligence-gathering — can 
maximize  citizen  cooperation  and  shared  risk. 
In  addition,  the  efforts  of  professionalized 
police  forces  within  the  context  of  a  whole-of- 
government  approach  can  be  seen  as  having 
had  a  dramatic  effect  in  one  of  the  most  noto¬ 
rious  instances  of  organized  crime — that  of 
the  Sicilian  mafia. 

Like  other  TCOs,  the  mafia  has  been  a 
complex  organization  with  global  reach  that 
penetrates  the  state,  private  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  and  religious  organizations  while  creat¬ 
ing  a  myth  of  an  invincible  counterculture 
of  illegality.  Before  Palermo  Mayor  Leoluca 
Orlando  took  office  in  1985,  mafia-related 
murders  in  the  city  numbered  more  than 
240  a  year;  his  predecessor  belonged  to  the 
shadowy  illegal  organization,  and  two  famed 
anti-mafia  judges  whose  names  were  on  a 
mob  hit  list  were  murdered,  with  Orlando’s 
own  name  the  third  on  that  roster.  Orlando 
would  not  allow  his  wife  or  children  to  be 
photographed  or  seen  at  his  side  for  fear  they 
would  be  killed. 

In  response,  Orlando  enlisted  citizens  in 
the  promotion  of  a  culture  of  lawfulness  and 
human  rights.  Rather  than  combat  the  threat 
with  counterinsurgency  strategies,  Palermo’s 
successful  assault  of  the  mafia  featured  a  fight 
against  impunity  that  included  strengthen¬ 
ing  democratic  governance  and  participa¬ 
tion.  Orlando  described  the  approach  with 
an  analogy  of  a  cart  with  two  wheels — the 
first,  the  wheel  of  legality,  represented  law 
enforcement;  the  second,  the  wheel  of  culture, 
included  other  community  organizations  such 
as  the  church,  schools,  and  the  media.  Both 
wheels,  he  claimed,  need  to  move  at  the  same 
speed,  with  law  enforcement  being  necessary 


by  bringing  law  enforcement 
closer  to  the  community ; 
the  police — particularly  in 
intelligence-gathering — can 
maximize  citizen  cooperation 
and  shared  risk 


but  not  enough  by  itself.  “Our  past  is  rich  of 
glory,  it  is  not  only  [a]  shame,”  Orlando  stated 
of  his  fellow  Sicilians,  adding  (in  an  aside  as 
valid  for  the  millions  of  indigenous  peoples 
living  in  or  alongside  ungoverned  spaces  in 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru  as 
it  is  for  citizens  of  the  mezzogiorno)  “if  you 
want  to  fight  identity  criminals  you  need  to 
promote  your  identity.”15 

The  Palermo  model  has  already  been 
used  successfully  in  Colombia,  but  only 
within  a  larger  context  that  included  military 
participation  in  the  regaining  of  public  spaces. 
Orlando  played  a  key  role  in  advising  Medel¬ 
lin  Mayor  Sergio  Fajardo,  whose  own  efforts 
at  promoting  local  civic  participation  helped 
to  significantly  reduce  violence  in  a  city  once 
synonymous  with  narcotics-related  mayhem 
and  murder.  The  Medellin  example  points  to 
the  necessary  context  provided  by  a  whole-of- 
government  approach,  pioneered  through  Pres¬ 
ident  Uribe’s  “democratic  security”  strategy. 

Like  Mexico  today,  Colombia  faced 
being  overrun  by  a  “narcoligopoly”  that 
included  not  only  drug  cartels,  but  also 
Marxist  insurgents  such  as  the  FARC  and 
right-wing  death  squads.  Previously,  when  the 
military  entered  into  ungoverned  spaces  the 
FARC  had  controlled  for  years,  it  could  drive 
out  the  guerrillas  usually  only  as  long  as  they 
remained  in  situ.  They  found  that  security 
alone,  while  essential,  was  not  enough.  The 
FARC  provided  public  goods  that  could  only 
be  challenged  by  the  state;  the  latter  brought 
in  the  ministries  of  justice,  education,  public 
works,  public  health,  and  others.  Uribe  used 
the  military  and  police  to  consolidate  control 
of  Colombian  territory,  promoting  democratic 
civilian  oversight  of  the  armed  forces  while 
at  the  same  time  initiating  a  wide  range  of 
political  reforms  to  dramatically  increase 
government  efficiency,  transparency,  and 
accountability.  The  assertion  of  control  over 
areas  previously  ungoverned  by  the  state 
enabled  a  whole-of-government  effort,  out  of 
which  the  population  could  be  protected  and 
mobilized  against  violent  and  illegal  antigov¬ 
ernment  forces. 
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democratic,  community-based 
policing  brings  to  the  table  skills 
that  can  significantly  enhance 
the  fight  against  transnational 
criminal  organizations 


Another  example — that  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro — also  underscores  the  need  for  an 
approach  in  which  security  is  part  of  an 
integrated  effort  that  creates  social  capital 
(that  is,  social  relations  that  have  productive 
benefits).  Brazil  was  recently  ranked  by  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  as  the 
sixth  most  violent  of  100  countries,  with  20 
murders  per  100,000  residents.  In  one  of  Latin 
America’s  most  dangerous  cities,  residents  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro’s  sprawling  slums— favelas — 
and  those  forced  to  commute  daily  through 
them  were  terrorized  by  heavily  armed  drug 
gangs  wearing  Bermuda  shorts  and  flip-flops. 
The  fear  and  mayhem  is  a  special  preoccupa¬ 
tion  given  that  the  city  is  to  host  a  number  of 
world  events,  including  the  Rio  Plus  20  Earth 
Summit  in  2012, 2014  World  Cup,  and  2016 
Summer  Olympics.  Beginning  in  2007,  with 
the  police  taking  back  smaller  favelas  from 
thugs  carrying  Kalashnikovs,  the  state  reas¬ 
serted  itself  block  by  block.  During  November 
2010,  the  government  began  its  most  ambi¬ 
tious  effort  to  “pacify”  the  slums  by  launching 
a  massive  military  and  police  operation — a 
“shantytown  counterinsurgency.”  The  secu¬ 
rity  forces  stormed  and  then  occupied  two 
enormous  favelas  where  200,000  people  lived, 
setting  up  a  permanent  police  presence.  By 
integrating  themselves  into  the  communi¬ 
ties,  the  specially  trained  police  established 
permanent  state  control  of  the  city’s  most 
dangerous  neighborhoods.  Although  police 
brutality  remains  a  problem  that  is  only  slowly 
being  addressed,  by  bringing  a  palpable  sensa¬ 
tion  of  security  and  safety  to  the  one-time  no 
man’s  land,  doctors,  social  workers,  teachers, 
and  other  government  employees  are  able  to 
return,  creating  again  the  minimal  conditions 
needed  to  generate  social  capital.16 

Hybrid  Models 

Democratic,  community-based  policing 
brings  to  the  table  important  skills  that,  in  a 
whole-of-government  approach,  can  signifi¬ 
cantly  enhance  the  fight  against  transnational 
criminal  organizations,  particularly  when 
coupled  with  other  improvements  such  as 
judiciary  reform  and  anticorruption  efforts. 


The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  territory 
that  the  police  patrol,  their  use  of  force  with 
restraint,  their  skills  at  defusing  threatening 
situations  through  mediation — all  of  these 
help  them  to  be  seen  as  citizen  protectors. 

So  do  their  rules  of  engagement:  principles 
of  necessity  (react  with  violence  only  when 
attacked),  proportionality  (meet  threats 
according  to  their  magnitude,  duration,  and 
intensity),  rationality  (do  not  provoke  and, 
where  possible,  use  nonlethal  methods  first), 
and  discrimination  (know  how  to  separate 
violent  protestors  from  the  rest). 

At  the  same  time,  and  for  some  of  those 
same  reasons,  the  type  of  community  polic¬ 
ing  promoted  by  democratic  reformers  is  ill 
prepared  to  take  on  TCOs  or  other  powerful 
criminal  networks.  Their  small  unit  size, 
lighter  weapons,  greater  exposure,  and  decen¬ 
tralized  structures  work  against  them.  Clearly, 
when  faced  with  sustained  and  truly  danger¬ 
ous  threats,  specialized  (and  centralized) 
capabilities  are  needed.  When  the  existence 
of  the  state  itself  is  imperiled,  or  even  when 
violent  crime  rates  soar,  military  participation 
is  sometimes  required. 

In  Latin  America,  however,  the  emer¬ 
gency  decrees  that  come  with  calling  in  the 
armed  forces  generally  lean  heavily  in  favor 
of  security  and  against  civil  liberties.  The 
challenges  are  even  greater  when  the  threats 
form  part  of  urban  society,  so  that  the  state’s 
use  of  its  monopoly  on  violence  must  be 
matched  with  Solomonic  restraint  in  favor  of 
innocent  life.  Furthermore,  militaries  rarely 
have  the  training  to  carry  out  internal  secu¬ 
rity  missions  within  the  framework  of  law. 
(While  groups  such  as  WOLA  are  mistaken 
when  they  suggest  that  within  the  United 
States  Posse  Comitatus  Act  of 1878  [18  U.S.C. 
Section  1385]  is  an  almost  unsurmountable 
barrier  to  American  military  participation 
in  law  enforcement,  the  133-year-old  law  did 
over  time  help  keep  the  Armed  Forces  out 
of  domestic  law  enforcement  and,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  partisan  politics,  while  allowing  for  the 
development  of  professional  civilian  policing, 
mostly  at  the  local  level.)  Perhaps  the  most 
difficult  tight-wire  act  of  all  is  that  if  militaries 
participate  in  internal  security — remolding 
their  training  and  updating  their  doctrine 
without  well-defined  “sunset”  provisions — 
moving  the  armed  forces  back  into  the  bar¬ 
racks  when  the  threat  recedes  is  a  bet  many 
civilians  are  shy  to  take. 

Calls  for  reform,  recent  past  history, 
and  the  unexpected  virulence  and  reach  of 


organized  crime  for  most  Latin  American 
countries  pose  difficult  choices  and  uncertain 
futures.  In  some  nations,  for  example  Chile 
and  Argentina,  the  gap  between  the  police 
and  military  is  filled  by  hybrid  security  forces 
uniquely  qualified  to  take  on  intermediate 
threats,  having  both  internal  security  and 
national  defense  missions.  Although  central¬ 
ized  and  organized  hierarchically  with  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities  when  needed,  the  Chilean 
Carabineros  and  Argentina’s  Gendarmeria 
Nacional  are  well  educated  in  police  science 
and  have  as  their  primary  peacetime  mission 
the  maintenance  of  public  order. 

In  both  countries,  the  Carabineros  and 
Gendarmeria  receive  high  marks  for  conduct 
in  duties  ranging  from  controlling  borders 
to  handling  public  disturbances,  while 
playing  important  roles  in  the  fight  against 
organized  crime  and  narcotics  trafficking.  In 
Chile,  which  ranked  highest  in  the  Americas 
in  a  region-wide  poll  of  citizen  trust  in  the 
national  police,  the  Carabineros  use  highly 
skilled  social  communication  as  a  way  of 
maintaining  an  ongoing  dialogue  with  the 
people,  and  their  recruits  are  subject  to  exten¬ 
sive  background  checks  before  they  can  enter 
the  force.  In  the  case  of  Argentina,  where  the 
Gendarmeria,  created  in  1938,  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  controlling  disturbances  by 
jobless  protestors  trained  in  erecting  strategic 
roadblocks  in  major  metropolitan  areas,  the 
force  has  won  praise  for  its  skill  and  restraint. 
It  is,  notes  one  U.S.  scholar,  “deeply  empa- 
thetic  with  protestors,  and  highly  respectful 
of  what  they  consider  their  fellow  citizens’ 
human  rights.”17 

A  Key  Ingredient 

The  United  States  can  play  an  important 
role  in  promoting  whole-of-government 
approaches  to  asymmetric  security  and 
defense  challenges  based  on  its  own  experi¬ 
ences  and  vocation  to  participate  in  com¬ 
munities  of  interest  at  national,  regional, 
and  international  levels.  Together  the  United 
States  and  its  regional  friends  and  allies  need 
to  share  their  experiences  in  coordinated, 
integrated,  and  mutually  supportive  efforts 
reaching  all  sectors  of  the  states,  as  well  as 
among  nations.  As  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  Gates  has  stated  about  U.S.  security 
assistance,  effectiveness  and  credibility  will 
only  be  as  good  as  the  effectiveness,  credibil¬ 
ity,  and  sustainability  of  our  local  partners.  In 
this  regard,  building  partner  capacity,  includ¬ 
ing  the  sharing  of  research  and  education  as 
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building  partner  capacity  is 
key — particularly  in  terms  of 
international  coordination, 
cooperation,  and  collaboration 


well  as  experiences,  is  key — particularly  in 
terms  of  international  coordination,  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  collaboration. 

Other  U.S.  Government  departments 
also  have  an  important  role  to  play.  Several 
dozen  law  enforcement  agencies  provide 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  training 
around  the  hemisphere.  Police  training, 
however,  only  goes  so  far,  as  those  trained 
do  not  always  remain  in  their  jobs — a  key 
problem  in  many  poorly  paid  law  enforce¬ 
ment  institutions  in  Latin  America.  More 
than  police  training,  police  development — 
the  creation  of  institutions  and  sustainable 
practices — is  needed,  and  here  is  where 
significant  improvement  is  required. 

At  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department’s  International  Criminal 
Investigative  Training  Assistance  Program 
(ICITAP)  was  well  positioned  to  carry  out 
police  development  in  many  emerging  democ¬ 


racies  around  the  world.  Led  by  a  dedicated 
team  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI) 
professionals,  ICITAP  played  key  roles  in  the 
creation  of  national  police  forces  in  El  Salva¬ 
dor  and  Panama,  and  carried  out  successful 
reform  operations  in  several  other  countries 
as  well.  By  the  mid-1990s,  however,  control  of 
ICITAP  was  wrested  away  from  the  FBI.  In  its 
place,  ICITAP  became  a  second  job  largely  for 
ad  hoc  teams  of  retirees  mainly  from  different 
U.S.  municipal,  county,  and  state  police  forces, 
whose  community-based  policing  experience 
was  touted  as  better  than  the  FBI  hierarchical 
law  enforcement  model. 

At  the  same  time,  political  consid¬ 
erations  meant  that  several  promising  or 
successful  police  development  efforts  begun 
under  FBI  leadership,  including  that  in 
El  Salvador,  were  stripped  of  manpower 
and  resources  in  order  to  curry  favor  with 
image-conscious  senior  officials  in  the 
Justice  Department  who  wanted  to  be  seen  as 
building  security  forces  in  an  impoverished 
postdictatorship  Haiti  that  could  not  in  fact 
sustain  their  efforts.  And  following  the  end 
of  the  decades-long  civil  war  in  Guatemala, 
broad  community  support  existed  for  the 
abolition  of  the  notoriously  corrupt  and  brutal 


National  Police  and  its  replacement  with  a 
new  force  modeled  after  that  in  El  Salvador. 
Instead,  ICITAP  led  an  effort  to  purge  a 
limited  number  of  National  Police  officers 
and  subject  the  rest  to  limited  training  before 
being  restored  to  their  posts.  More  than  a 
decade  later,  the  Guatemalan  police  remain 
one  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  effective  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  war  there  against  transnational 
criminal  organizations. 

The  U.S.  model  does  have  much  to  offer. 
The  juridical  effect  of  the  U.S.  Posse  Comitatus 
Act  in  restricting  the  authority  of  the  military 
to  conduct  operations  in  the  domestic  arena 
or  against  U.S.  citizens  remains  a  matter  of 
domestic  debate.  However,  it  may  be  that 
time-honored  practices — reflecting  as  much 
the  spirit  as  the  letter  of  the  law — are  what 
sustain  a  successful  civil-military  relations 
model  in  the  world’s  oldest  democracy.  Where 
the  U.S.  military  has  intervened  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  arena,  such  as  in  urban  riot  control,  their 
participation  has  been  both  geographically 
and  temporally  limited,  with  soldiers’  involve¬ 
ment  carefully  calibrated  and  monitored  by 
civilian  political  oversight. 

The  Act  and  the  principles  it  embod¬ 
ies  do  remain  deeply  imbedded  in  the  U.S. 
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national  political  discourse,  and  they  continue 
to  serve  as  major  fault  line  in  the  debate — in 
Congress,  in  the  courts,  and  by  members 
of  the  armed  Services  and  police,  among 
others — over  appropriate  roles  for  both  the 
military  and  security  forces  in  a  democracy. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
in  this  age  of  international  terrorism  that 
the  Armed  Forces  are  not  prohibited  from 
acting  against  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  U.S. 
domestic  territory,  and  the  oath  of  every  U.S. 
military  officer  is  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  defend  it  from  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic.  (In  addition,  the  overwhelming  pre¬ 
dominance  of  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  United  States,  which  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  helping  keep  police  corruption 
local  rather  than  generalized  nationwide,  is 
not  the  model  generally  in  use  in  the  belea¬ 
guered  countries  of  Latin  America.) 

Other  examples  are  also  relevant.  Rio 
de  Janeiro’s  current  efforts  to  fight  organized 
crime  in  its  vast  slums  appear  in  some  ways  to 
resemble  the  “weed-and-seed”  program  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  The  community- 
based  strategy  sponsored  by  Justice — “an 
innovative,  comprehensive  multiagency 
approach  to  law  enforcement,  crime  preven¬ 
tion,  and  community  revitalization” — has 
for  more  than  two  decades  helped  local  law 
enforcement  take  back  crime-ridden  areas 
(albeit  less  violent  that  Rio’s  slums)  and  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  viable  social  safety  nets  and 
the  chance  to  build  social  capital. 

The  examples  of  tribal  courts  and  police 
on  many  American  Indian  reservations  brings 
to  mind  Leoluca  Orlando’s  dictum  about  the 
importance  of  social  self-concepts:  “If  you 
want  to  fight  identity  criminals  you  need  to 
promote  your  identity.”  It  suggests  that  similar 
efforts  might  help  in  troubled  democracies 
such  as  those  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Mexico,  where 
indigenous  peoples  both  are  an  important 
percentage  of  the  national  population  and 
live  in  or  near  areas  favored  by  transnational 
criminal  organizations. 

Where  the  adoption  of  U.S.  models  are 
not  appropriate,  or  are  not  applicable  to  local 
conditions,  models  from  other  countries  can  be 
shared.  For  example,  Colombia’s  “democratic 
security”  program  is  the  object  of  study  by 
many  countries  around  the  globe,  as  well  as 
by  its  Latin  American  neighbors.  In  Chile,  in 
many  respects  a  regional  “model,”  a  recently 
launched  neighborhood  protection  effort, 
Programa  Barrio  en  Paz  Residential,  seeks  to 


bring  civil  society  into  partnership  with  the 
Carabineros  and  the  political  authorities  in  50 
municipalities.  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Canada 
also  have  important  lessons  to  share  while 
outside  the  hemisphere  examples — such  as 
Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  Britain,  Italy,  and 
Malaysia — raise  new  questions  and  offer  new 
answers  to  our  common  deliberations.  JFQ 
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